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‘ v Portland was a disaster. 

If it wasn’t I wouldn’t have left. But it was, so I stalked around the house 
at seven am, packing up all my shit, sweating and muttering profanities. 
Flagellating myself for always ruining everything, leaving behind a trail of 
dispelled illusions and fucked up friendships, blah blah blah. A list of 
indictments so long you’d think I’d been raised Catholic. Overall, pretty 
much par for the course. 

“I can’t believe I wanted to move here” I groan, cursing my naivete 
and lack of follow through and as an addendum, the bus driver for 
rejecting my crumpled transfer, now the texture of papyrus. “Prick” I 
mutter, really talking about myself. There are plenty of people to blame, 
but there’s only one that you can tell off exactly the way that you want. 

Get on the next bus, with a much more accommodating driver. I lean back 
into the velveteen bus seat, could it just be my imagination or does it have 
a little extra bounce? Only in Portland, the city where the water-fountains 
are paved with gold. I lay in a stupor, assuaging my shattered nerves by 
looking out the big windows at the opening act of the clockwork celestial 
symphony. The sky changing from pink to purple to blue then cracking 
open to reveal the runny yolk. The first sunny day in three weeks. 

“Ahhh. . .yes yes. . .perfect. ...” I coo to myself, squinting into the eye 
of the sun. What a failure, I think, my escape plans have escape plans. 
Behavioral patterns like highway lines it’s easy to tell what’s coming up 
ahead— More of the same. Resolving problems in that time-tested way of 
running away from them. The time spent in a single geographic location 
like a bleary dream with no chronological order, a blur of indistinct 
memories: the establishment of a new routine, a series of parties with 
attractive strangers, all-night conversations with friends who either don’t 
open up or open up too much, and a whirlwind of couches and floors. 

After a while it gets hard to qualitate this stuff. 

Do the shows and parties really get worse or have I just been spoiled by 
overexposure? It’s the comings and goings that stick with you most. The 
first moments walking around a new town, envisioning what a new life 
would look like. Torching the bridges and driving away, crying your eyes 
out, oh, it’s so precious. My fatal flaw, I realize, is starting construction 
on quicksand. Well, I suppose I’ve learned something after all. The 
escapism provides an exhilarating change of scenery and a crack head’s 
sense of purpose, scuttling along to the next urgent destination. I’m on top 
of the world stepping up on the platform to be bussed out of town while 
everyone else is waking up and going to work. But the elation subsides 
after the crack standard thirty-seconds and I come down, hard. 



It’s too easy to become a ghost: unreliable, flaky, totally utterly 
free. People use the public transportation system to navigate the circuitous 
grooves of a daily routine: Business, pleasure, and then the familiar 
trudge back home. Where’s my circuitous groove? Where’s my familiar 
trudge? That’s the stuff I miss the most. Cross a thick black line through 
another city on my rapidly dwindling list. Instead of settling on a place 
and sticking to it, I continue to dart across the country and whittle away at 
my list of potential homes. In ten years I’ 11 have written pamphlets on • 
why every town sucks, alienating friends, family and contemporaries; and 
will summarily retire at thirty-two on an island off the coast of Florida. 

The calls are always coming in, laying down the line “I’m so glad you’ve 
finally settled down. I’m glad you’ve finally found that place where 
you re happy .” Slowly reined in by peer pressure and positive 
reinforcement. Eventually, you end up doing what sounds the most 
reasonable out of convenience or laziness. Yeah, it’s so romantic, my 
pseudo-vagrancy, my free spirit. But please, stop the bus. This is where I 
need to get off. 

Walk down from the bus stop to where the sidewalk ends: 
the freeway on-ramp. Those blue Northwest mountains smoke and mock 
me from a distance, timelessly cool and aloof, like nature’s version of the 
Marlboro Man. They get to smoke all day while I get to look distinctly 
uncool and freeze on the side of a highway somewhere. The long hours 
standing on the side of the road remind me of a photo I saw once in a 
psychology textbook illustrating Desperation: a photo of a girl soaked to 
the bone in the rain, crying and holding up a cardboard sign, “Anywhere” 
scrawled in black ink. 

Ha! More shameless anti-hitchhiker propaganda!” I spat at the 
time. Stale leftovers from military counter-intelligence programs, base 
attempts to discredit legitimate dissidents like that pathetically 
symptomatic plot to shave off Castro’s beard! Another attempt to keep us 
“dirty hippie types” from getting rides to the protest march” But now, it 
seems like it s just all about subverted expectations. Desperation seems to 
me like life throwing you a curve ball that hits you in the face when you’re 
least expecting it. A sucker punch. Getting dumped on the Internet. 
Cancer. Wow, the plane hit the building, we didn’t see that one coming. 
My tactic is lowering my expectations to the point where I’m up for 
anything, whether that means sitting through the agonizingly long harsh 
noise show or standing around flailing a handwritten sign at passing cars 
for the afternoon. 


This is the same logic Vanessa used when she asked her friends 
to film her covering her breasts in salad dressing. “Why are you doing 
this?” the avant-garde ask, searching for a formal declaration of intent. 
Ocham’s Razor postulates that the simplest answer is usually the correct 
one. “Hey, it’s better than doing nothing”. I find myself actually kind of 
enjoying how this “dust in the wind” scenario, and how it’s keeping my 
control-freak tendencies and compulsions at bay, although they’re always 
there, eager and hungry, waiting for something to obsess over. I can’t 
control this situation and there are no decisions to be made, no options to 
be weighed. Sure, no rides either, but the consolation prize is a gorgeous 
panoramic view and a sharp, crisp morning. But stop needing something 
and it will come to you, like clockwork. Or at least like free mountain 
dews under the cap, reliable enough that you can depend on it, and it’s 
always worth checking before you pay for another one. Within an hour 
I’m thirty miles down the road, stumbling into an iconic, Western diner. 
I’m hustled into a seat at the counter and given a bottomless cup of coffee 
and offered a ride from an amicable trucker named Gary. We skip the 
pleasantries and get straight to the meat of what meeting a stranger is all 
about. A good conversation. 

Gary, the burly, bespectacled trucker from Missoula who offers to 
buy me breakfast, which I instinctively refuse. Good instinct, because as 
soon as I do he meekly admits that he’s in debt. We drink coffee at the 
counter and I get lost in his hypnotizing, clear accent, crisp and modest, 
his dialect left undisturbed by the great linguistic equalizer, cable 
television. He comes from a dying breed, a living fossil. He opens up to 
me the details about his job, his broken marriage, and his family, a lineage 
of truckers going all the way back to the Pony Express. 

I detail to him my insatiable but largely unfulfilling wanderlust. 
We jump up into the cab of his truck, framed wall-to-wall with photos of 
his nineteen-year-old daughter. “I would die for her”, he somberly admits 
once we get on the highway, and then we’re both splayed open like high 
school biology experiments making dashboard admittances and flying by 
the majestic Hood River. I tell him about my bad dreams and he tells me 
about the death of everyone in his family. The most idyllic summers of 
his life at a Mormon summer camp high atop the plateaus in Utah, and 
how he wished he never had to grow up. Our shared cravings, shames, 
and perversions. We laughed, we cried. We gesticulated wildly. He 
seemed excited to argue with someone that didn’t believe in Jesus Christ. 
His big chance to be a good Christian and my chance to hone my talking 
points. We part as friends, almost certain that we’ll see each other again. 
He’s thinking about Heaven and I’m thinking Reno. And I already feel 
better, stepping off the grating, one hellfire-and-damnation cassette and a 
small pocket bible richer. 


The bllSeS are different out West. Maybe it’s just the huge, wild 
scenery framing them to make them seem more attuned to the ebb and 
flow, the kismet. Or maybe people just let themselves get more involved 
because the distances between the cities are so much longer, I don’t know. 
I run the gamut down the aisle and get sized up the entire way back. I 
usually sit in the back because of the tendency towards drama, and the 
slightly higher odds of being offered illicit substances or a job opportunity 
with the carnival. Not much has changed since middle school, the bullies 
and potheads are still back there, just a little bit bigger, more subtle. 

Fewer Starter Jackets, and our tragic flaws have become that much more 
apparent over the years, well-hidden tics and idiosyncrasies now visible, 
protruding like festering, gaping wounds. 


Three hours into the trip and I’m already beaten into submission by the 
flu. Great, I think, sore throats are usually inevitable on such time-zone 
traversing hell rides but this sucks. The bus driver is blasting the air- 
conditioning at the same sub-arctic temperatures of the frozen Oregon 
mountain pass that we’re snaking our way through. 

To keep y’all from getting sick” she burps over the intercom, 
invoking the logic of babysitters who cover a child’s head with a pillow to 
help it get to sleep. 

Cruel wench” the guy sitting next to me growls in a moment of Tom 
Waits-esque brilliance, reaching into his bag to retrieve his contraband 
bottle and take the warming of his extremities into his own hands. The 
bus is still and quiet, all the track lighting off with no other sounds than 
the dull whoosh of frigid air, the swishing of my friend’s medicine bottle, 
and the rumble of the engine pushing us forward through the night. Out 
from the blackened front of the bus an inhuman howl shatters the silence 

“ Y YY AAAAA AAAAARRRRRGGGGGGGGGH !” 

Good god, something akin to what 1 would imagine it to sound 
like to hear Ray Cappo from Youth of Today having adamantium ripped 
out of his body. There are snorts of other passengers jolting awake, those 
unfortunate enough to already be cognizant beginning to feel the icy grip 
of the clammy tentacles of fear. 



A quick moment to gasp and catch my breath, and I’m staring 
incredulously at the wide-eyed woman across the row from me. Our eyes 
meet, both of us obviously reeling through the spongy encyclopedic vaults 
that store all known paranormal activity and ironic B-horror movie 
concepts, cross-referencing them with our current dire situation. “Snakes 
on a Plane? Eels on a Bus?” Out of nowhere, another noise, louder this 
time, pierces the inky vessel, 

“NNNNNNNNNNNNWAAAAAAARRRRRGGGGGHHHHH!” 
I momentarily wonder what it’s like to be trapped and eaten alive, 
visualizing razor sharp teeth gnashing through the cheaply manufactured 
stainless steel bus like a sardine tin. I try to recall the plot of the movie 
Teen Wolf for pointers on how to deal with a lycanthrope, but to little 
avail. Nervous giggles sweep through the bus and some angry, redundant 
cries of “What the fuck was that?” but mostly everyone sits glued to their 
seats, looking mortified. 

The Greyhound veterans, beaten down by years of being yelled at, 
delayed, frisked for drugs, stabbed and overcharged, just grit their teeth 
and stoically take the possibility of being gored with the same patience 
that they would deal with their misrouted luggage: with resigned sigh of 
acceptance. 

“Oh me oh. . . what the hell” the older gentleman across the aisle jowls, 
whistling through his teeth, voicing the collective sigh of frustration 
ricocheting throughout the cabin. 

I overhear the woman behind me explaining to her seatmate, “This 
is the dumbest I ever traveled. I was gonna take the plane. This is my 
first time on the bus and you know what? I’ll never put up with this 
bullshit again.” From out of the confusion, the spell is broken and the 
intercom clicks on. A woman’s voice quivers and feigns confidence, 
“Wh-Who’s doing that? Whoever is making that noise, stop it, NOW.” 
Nothing. A deathly silence blankets the bus. A challenge has been made, 
and from somewhere towards the front, it is answered with an anguished 
cry 

“YEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEAAAAARRRRRRRRRR!” 

“hoooo snap...” the young thug across the aisle weighs the 
contenders, covering his mouth with his hand. 


* * 
* * 
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BlllC lights flashing outside in the dark, still 


on the side of some mountain. Half of the bus visibly tenses up, spring 
loaded and ready to run. But where to? Down the snowy ravine? The guy 
behind me is sweating bullets and looks like his eyeballs are about to pop 
out of his head. He periodically lifts up his cream-colored (formerly 
white) shirt and uses it as a rag to mop his brow. Two people 
nonchalantly creep into the bathroom, they probably don’t have visas. 
Three corn-fed Oregon Mounties step up onto the bus, boots clicking and 
take to the task of calming everybody down. They go straight for a curly- 
haired guy with a dense woodsman beard near the front and lift him up out 
of his seat. 

“Are you on any kind of drugs, son? Do you have any medical 
conditions?”. 

All eyes are on him, Jeffrey Dahmer’s big moment to explain himself to 
society, “You know. . .1 just like people”. His dark mop clings to his 
forehead and glistens in the light from the police cars. He droops his head 
downward and then turns to glare at the Mounties 
“It’s just that. . . I ...haven 't been feeling weir 

He growls the last words of his confession and a shiver goes down my 
spine. The police shake their heads in disgust and pull him off the bus. 
They speed off without checking for warrants, triggering a sigh of relief 
and resultant drying of palms throughout the bus. We ride on, the bus 
driver pouring her heart out to us over the intercom from her cordoned-off 
plexiglass cube, 

“You were all so brave. Really. You kept your cool. Come on, give 
yourselves a hand.” 

But over all the hand clapping and brow wiping, I still feel disturbed. I 
can still hear his words. I haven ’t been feeling well. They resonate with 
me. You know, I haven’t been feeling so good myself. 




I managed to get two seats to myself through a combination 
of looking surly and curling up under my sleeping bag and coughing and 
portending contagion. I guess it was repellant enough because most 
people just shook their heads or scowled and walked on. But not this guy. 

I peeked out from my sleeping bag to find myself face-to-face with a 
silver belt buckle, beer-belly and a “Brewski” hoodie. 

“I have the flu, you might not wanna sit here” I mutter, gruffly. He plops 
a duffel bag down beside me. I bristle up. “I don’t care if you got the flu” 
he draws out his words in that elusive “Western” accent. “I Probably 
have it myself. Waited six hours in the snow last night. The bus station 
was already closed when I got there.” I nod my head, feigning empathy. 

“Just got fired, too. I was sick one day and boss thought I was 
just hungover and cutting out so he kicked me out of the hotel where I was 
staying.” Most people will try to disguise and downplay their failures 
with a thin veil of optimism rather than just admitting that everything is 
falling apart. Not on the bus. Oh, the raw, oozing humanity. That stuff 
you’re so desperately seeking, lingering in the air like an ectoplasmic mist. 
It’s at home, sure, but on the bus available in lethal doses. And you can 
turn on your headphones and block it out, or you can lean back and take a 
deep breath, let it fill your lungs. Oblivious to whether I care or not, he 
continues 

“Ya see, I’m an independent contractor. I work five thousand feet 
up repairing the turbines of wind generators. And no sir, I don’t really see 
myself going back to Wyoming ever again”. He whips out his laptop and 
shows me pictures of himself grinning inside a narrow little tube, the 
propeller hub, with slats behind him looking out onto the empty Wyoming 
plain. He clicks forward to photos of some pale-looking white guys 
partying in wood-paneled hotel rooms, each raising a salute to the camera 
with their own fifth of whiskey. “Yep” he says, relishing in a long sigh of 
acceptance “Not much to do out there but work and party” 

It looks boring as hell, but it seems nice to have life wrapped up in such a 
neat little package. 

“And then there’s these....” he chuckles to himself, opening up a 
different folder, pulling up a collection of airbrushed, anonymous flesh. 
“Ah, come on” I abruptly turn away. 

“Suit yourself’ he mutters, flashing me something a couple 
hundred thousand dollars short of a million-dollar grin. We ride in silence 
until we get to Utah. His gaze affixed to the glowing screen, backlighting 
the leathery faces in a five seat vicinity trying to discreetly lean over and 
have a peek. 



In Salt Lake City we have a bus but there is no driver. Four years 
ago I walked around the comer and got high with a Chicago hip-hop 
mogul in front of the Mormon Temple. When I voiced concerns about the 
dense packs of ultra-pious pedestrians walking by us, he said “Just play it 
cool, man”, cementing my belief that people from urban areas possess a 
certain inalienable panache that the rest of us have to learn. This time 
around I sit inside the terminal and wait. People litter the dirty linoleum 
floor, using clothes and bags to build makeshift nests for themselves and 
their children to attempt to sleep on. Each time I remember, it hits me like 
a brick. People pay to get treated like this. Oh yeah. No, this is not a 
hurricane evacuation or an internment camp round up, ladies and 
gendeman, this is America. Let freedom ring from the highest 
mountaintops and the dingiest feces-covered receiver of a public 
payphone. Delayed, left behind overnight, cramped, treated like toddlers 
by overzealous drivers, drunk on some modest modicum of power. For 
me it’s all fun and games because I’m not a legitimate passenger, just a 
parasite on vacation, traveling on the vast inefficiencies of Greyhound’s 
antiquated accounting methods. I am neither committed nor invested in 
anything but traversing time zones with the most indeterminate of 
purposes. Not being part of a community, I have no weight to agitate for 
any change, not having paid for my ticket, it would be foolish to. My 
empathy feels condescending, and this insider reporting seems poindess. 
Oh, you poor people, how could you allow yourselves to be treated like 
this? Most know what they’re getting into, that taking Greyhound is like 
having a filthy boot stomped in your face for a couple of days. Is the 
whole shoddy operation then kept afloat by closet masochists and those 
with a fear of flying? Something like a symbiotic relationship exists, 
although the power rests pretty squarely on one side. Greyhound, like 
America, would sink without undocumented workers and illegal drug 
trafficking. 

Tossing and turning coming into Denver, subsisting on 
stolen trail mix and extra strength Tylenol. I always thought Denver 
would be smaller, more mountainous but the sprawling city lights spread 
out as far as the eye can see. All buses going east have been canceled, but 
luckily there’s still something going through New Mexico, on time even. 
Crawling into my sleeping bag, I lay shivering on the tile floor until the 
bus is ready to leave. 



A nice looking guy who was on the Salt Lake bus 


asks if I have a phone, and if he can borrow it, I say sure. 


“Hi, sweetie, its Daddy! Oh, you know, at the bus station. No. No, it will 
be a couple more weeks still. Alright pumpkin, you ready for our evening 
session? Sure enough, he pulls out a bible and spends the next twenty 
minutes saying prayers and mouthing utterances in tongues, exorcising the 
demons out of his daughter. Afterwards, he smiled and handed the phone 
back to me like he had just ordered a pizza or something, completely 
nonchalant. The guy on the floor beside me writing in his journal, 
noticing my incredulous look chimes in, “Yeah. That guy gave me this 
book called Fifty Wavs to Find Jesus .” 

He introduces himself as Rob and I relate to him the details of the wireless 
exorcism. 

“Yeah, there’s always a lot of them riding the bus. I’m on my way to 
Colorado Springs. How about you?” 

Oh, I m on my way to Texas to hang out” I wink, half attempting 
to revive the cold corpse of slackerdom. Going somewhere to “hang out” 
not really being socially ordained nowadays, whereas maybe fifteen years 
ago it might have passed in that instant pop-culture-recognition way, “Oh 
look, Honey! It’s one of them slackers!”. Nothing like a stale cultural 
identifier to excuse the behavior. He gives me kind of a weird look then 
shrugs That s cool, man. You gotta go where your heart takes you, dude. 
You gotta get out there and see what the world’s all about.” Yeah, Yeah, I 
nod in agreement, that’s the spirit. “And, man, that’s why I’m doing 
magazine sales. That’s my way out there. Are you interested?” Aww. 

The exorcist comes back to the line and sees us talking, 

“Hello there! Are you interested in that book I just gave him?” 

I reassure him that I’ve already been given one Bible this trip and that it’s 
really the only book I need. He seems satisfied with this answer and 

disappears. Rob cackles and we board, bonded in our complete lack of 
faith. 


In the middle of the desert, the bus rumbles 

to a halt for the middle of the night snack break. The passengers, neither 
awake nor asleep, but rather dwelling in some purgatory, shuffle inside, 
attempting to fulfill whatever craving has left them sleepless. Try to make 
sense of the vast options, maybe have a miniature identity crisis walking 
down the aisles. Ask yourself, “Which of these packages contains the 
right snack for me? Which energy drink expresses where I’m at in this 
very moment?”. Am I a Rockstar or a Monster? The sound of joints 
cracking and noses being blown. The forward slouch towards the flypaper 
glow of the convenience store at three AM. We all leave in varying 
degrees of dissatisfaction: Too full, thirsty, not full enough, still broke. 
This stop sports not only the convenience store, but a rare treat, a Dunkin 
Donuts. Standing outside in the cold I become acquainted with a young 
man who possesses a certain otherworldly glow that identifies him to me 
as a member of my preferred subculture. He introduces himself to me as 
Erik. We hit it off and breeze through the common ground, certain names, 
certain cities like passcodes opening up a series of heavy steel doors. He’s 
been living under a bridge in Santa Cruz all summer and is now heading 
back home to Ohio, making that strategic retreat back to familiarity. A 
move I know well having an “I love you but I can’t be with you right 
now” kind of relationship with North Carolina. Like how after that 
glowing summer in Portland I shot back across the country to spend the 
fall rotting away in Barnes and Nobles, ha ha. Erik motions for me to 
come around the side of the building and pulling out a joint, we get high 
behind the dumpster. Sufficiently self-medicated, I walk out to die icy 
sidewalk feeling the tingle of the frostbitten New Mexico twilight. He 
throws me a grin as if to say “Yeah? You feel good?” and holds opens the 
door to Dunkies. We step inside to a whoosh of warm air and indulge our 
inflated, cartoonish appetites under the neon lights. 

Back on the bus, undetected, We sit together in the back. A young 
couple ventures back to sit near us in the nosebleed section, the male’s 
laughter filling the bus with a piercingly annoying high-pitched squeal. 
“You guys into PUNK ROCK?” he looks at us as he walks by, cackling, 
eyes bulging out of his head 

“Uh” before giving us a chance to answer, he bobs his head up and 
down condescendingly 

“Ohyeahyeah man, I used to be into that shit. Back when I lived in THE 
BAY” 
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The Hyena and his girlfriend go back to their 
seats and the lights go out on the bus. Everyone around us drifts off to 
sleep. Enk and I just stare out the window, too stoned to do much else I 
listen to my worn out Weakerthans tape for a while, the songs stringing 
together a dozen such trips. When it finally cracked I broke down and 
bought the record, but it just doesn’t have the same effect chained to a 
bedroom wall. It’s a forward motion, battery-powered kind of album: the 
perfect soundtrack for watching things blur by out of a window. Erik and 
pass the night looking out at the otherworldly boulder mounds dotting 
the barren New Mexico lunarscape, talking about the possibilities for 
extraterrestrial life. It’s inconclusive, of course. Predictable, given the 
uncertainty we have about everything in our own personal lives, taking 
eep draughts from that self-deceiving cocktail of relativism. My dreams 
are, of course, for the weirdest possible future. Some legitimate proof of 
len life from SETI or Stephen Hawking to stir things up a little bit 
Industrial collapse. Civil War, ancient astronauts-anything. Any future 
besides the predictable one- a slow, creeping decline. Buffalo tumbling 
one after another down a rocky ledge. In New Mexico the sun rises from 
undreds of miles away, dawn comes so early. I’m always relieved when 
morning rolls around, ah, the smell of coffee and eggs, the buzz of small 
k, people flipping out their wallets to show pictures of their kids The 
comforting sounds of America waking up. 



“Hey, I want you to have this. 


It’ll change your life” Erik 


says winking, getting off the bus in Texas. He slips the Firehose (Mike 
Watt’s post-Minutemen attempt) tape From Ohio into my hand. The title 
is apropos, I’m excited about it. “Cool, man. . .I’ll check it out.” 

Erik waves goodbye as we pull away from the dusty gravel at the 
primitive Texas bus stop, really just a shack in the middle of nowhere, and 
I wave back. Despite my high hopes and desperately trying to get into the 
tape, after about thirty listens I just gave up, attributing it to some cosmic 
error or maybe just my lack of musical finesse, synapses blunted by too 
many years of pop punk. 

Amarillo is all yellow, bright late-aftemoon sunlight streaming 
in big windows and causing the dust particles to dance in its sunbeams. 
Everything is still, and food is starting to taste good again. The station lays 
untouched since 1975, all parts intact from the twenty-five cent payphones 
to the little personal coin-operated televisions in big plastic bucket seats. 
Someone once told me a story about sleeping under a bridge there and 
being woken up by the specter of a pale white hobo who vanished once 
they jolted awake. Too scared to get back to sleep, he jumped up and 
walked all over town, eventually getting picked up by a group of drug- 
addled teens who took him back to their junkie den. While shooting up, in 
a fit of honesty they admitted to having killed a hobo a couple of days 
earlier by the tracks, strangely enough at the exact spot where had slept the 
night before. Mortified, he excused himself and slipped away, left 
Amarillo and never set foot there again. I think about moving there as I 
crawl back aboard the mothership. 

We get into Dallas at dusk. The city is buzzing and it seems like 
everyone’s out on a date. I realize that it’s the first place I’ve been in a 
month and half where it is not been snowing, sleeting, iced over, or 
pouring cold rain. Completely to the contrary, it’s a beautiful spring 
evening, sixty-five degrees and the big Texas sun burning orange behind 
the skyscrapers. I walk around the outside of the bus station in complete 
disbelief, laughing at myself. I’ve finally cracked, I think, howling. Too 
much time spent in bus stations, too many Twizzlers, one too many 
questionable joints with strangers. Laughing and crying tears of joy at the 
same time, I make my way into a park at the center of town and get down 
on my hands and knees to kiss the cool, sweet grass. “Thank you” I cry, 
dirt- worshipping. Then I roll around in it for a while, feeling the 
prickliness of the blades and the heat of the sun against my skin. I’m in 
total ecstasy lying sprawled out in some inhuman position, much to the 
chagrin of the park’s homeless population, when bike tires roll up into my 
field of vision. 


“Hey man! You alright?’’ I hear above me and another voice in deep 
baritone, “Is he down?” 

I sit up, and wave my arms, assuring them that I’m ok. 

The Dallas bike cops put down their guns and laugh heartily, bellow.no 
“Awwwww shit! We thought you’d been shot, buddy!” 

I hastily explain that I’ve been on the bus for two and a half days and it's 
just that.... 

“Pull your hands out of your pockets! Show us what’s in the 
handkerchief!” 

I wave my arms around, nervously displaying the snot-covered innards of 
my rag. We all take a deep breath and the firearms go down, and we’re 
just friends again. I thank them for threatening my life, and they walk off 
to find some trouble, a toddler to shake down for change or something. 
Before they go, they tip their hats to me and give me a good ole Texas 
welcome, telling me how much I’m going to love this weather. It comes 
off almost like a command. Too self-conscious to go back to resting my 
weary bones on the grass carpet, I just sit there for a while unnerved 
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Unidentifiable globules of flesh in the greyhound bathroom sink. It 
could be anything, shrimp tails or pieces of the stuff that holds together 
your teeth. I don t know, I leave the bathroom refusing to speculate any 
further. I buy some Fritos, the officially sponsored food of this trip. The 
Greyhound restaurant is through two huge glass doors, and is kept twice a 
humid as the rest of the station, bringing to mind the questionable state of 
their refrigerated products. The “restaurant” is mostly made up of vending 
machines, the little bit of real food that is available looks like it was pulled 
out of the ruins of a decades-abandoned hotdog stand. Prepackaged cherry 
pies without expiration dates, frozen potato wedges brought back to life 
out of cryogenesis by the mystical restorative powers of the heat lamp. 

I’m not a picky eater, but nothing looks appealing and the thick musk of 
ammonia rising up from the floor doesn’t help my appetite. The staff, 
damned to work here, trapped in stasis while the world swirls about 
around them, are mopping right by the people who are damned to eat here, 
stuck in restaurants like these across the country on infinite layover. 
Everyone loses. We survive on artificial cherry flavor, floppy 
hamburgers, enriched breads and flat sodas. We try to catch a couple of 
minutes of sleep on hard, molded plastic chairs or cheap plastic-coated 
mattresses, before the alarm clock sounds, and its time to jolt awake from 
a dreamless sleep and start all over again. 
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bus ride down to Hattiesburg, Mississippi. I watch the wallpaper peel off 
the walls while l’ m shaving in the station bathroom thentSZnd 
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accent rhe wh i^ u^' 7 ofthe Prerequisite revelation to learning to 
accept the whole pig-headed human family, hubris and self- § 

destructiveness and all. We finish our meal and my mom tells me she 
wishes she was twenty pounds skinnier and talks about getting on a diet 
seriously this „me. We get in the car and pick up my brotKd she 
dnves us ar„ u „ d Laurd. Mtssissippt. the town whJshe gZTp 

. , ,7^^ S the Arabian Theatre, and where Uncle Wally’s store 

ans rigged up with ham radios and antennas perched up in the front 
s a , searching for a former signal, now distant 1 weak ? 

» s a shame My mom muses, “This used to be such a lively town 

everybody was always out and about. So much life! I mean just as an 

he^H C ' We , had / n ' < ' mov,e theaters - But look at it now”. She shakes her 

by the SuTcoald BumerK^ thr ° Ugh 3 f ° Ur ' Way inters ection closed-in 
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rhn . h “ Family ” is the most important thing we have” my uncle 

s PA r oJto “ 

PUU out handkerchtefs 5 2 S a^ow^p,^ 

easy. ^ ceneratlon ’ ^ready prone to sentimentality, the tears come 


‘Tm sorry,” he pauses to wipe his eyes, for great dramatic effect. 

“It’s just that I started thinking about our Bulldoss last season 

GODDAMN!” he curses loudly, and lifts a triumphant arm in the air as if 
to accept the Heisman trophy. 

Everybody laughs and then claps, relieved. Uncle Bo steps up 
onto the foldout stage. “Nice recovery, Bud” he growls, pulling him 
in for an emasculating back-patting session. 

Pay attention, you urbanites, you histrionic hipsters. It’s easy to 
forget. In some parts of the country football is still the only acceptable 
medium of male bonding and a bottle of Oxycontin is the most popular 
means of teenage rebellion. The same song plays on repeat everywhere 
coming in clear on syndicated FM stations- The economy crumbles 
leaving the town destitute and the local newspaper filled with syndicated 
columns and obituaries, ads for rest homes and Florida golf vacations. 

The old just get feebler and the young move away, on that very ureent 
search for more exciting nightlife. Those that stick around have spotty 
arrest records and bizarre hobbies to show for it, battle scars in a war for 
which there is neither glory nor victor. 

What is that shit on your arms?” my uncle the big Ayn 
Randian points at my tattoos. Without giving me time to respond, he 
points a stout forefinger at his mouth, noisily munchine on a baby carrot 
“I use this to express myself’ he opens wide revealing'the mush 
immensely satisfied with himself. Over the week I see what he means, 
when he cracks jokes about how when we squeeze into his car we re 
“packed in there like a bunch of Mexicans”. Everyone wears nametags 
letting you know which branch of the family tree they’re slouching out of. 
Lebanese ethnicity is thrown in as a spicy frivolity, a little added “zest” on 
the bland Salisbury steak of suburban life. My aunt shows me her “I’m a 
Lebanese Cook” apron and the DJ karaoke’s to Jimmy Buffet’s 
“Margaritaville”. People munch on baklava and grape leaves, talking 
about the old country” though by show of hands, only about three people 
have ever been there. I get dragged into several staggeringly inane 
conversations about mega pixels on digital cameras before I retire to an 
empty seat on the edge of the field, to irradiate the unmistakable wave that 
I want to be left alone. My Guatemalan cousin approaches, impervious to 
the anti-social ray that I’m pounding him with. The DJ plays “the Honky- 
Tonk-Badunkadunk” three times in a row, by repeated request. Not that I 
dislike that song, but contextually, I have no doubt in my mind that it is 
the song playing over the loudspeakers in Hell, interspersed with tracks 
from the B-52’s seminal record Cosmic Thine . 



No one talks to me except uncles trying to rein me in on some career path 
or harangue me for having blue hair c. 1998. Later on though I find ? 

t7s?cretl?confid m ** 7 CUl , tUre War ' AuntS make clandest me mtssions 
to secretly confide in me their love of Coldplay. “We just love the indie 

bands . one aunt from Seattle whispers. Distant cousins I’ve never met 

come up and tell me that they’re against the war, and ask me about the 

arches on Washington. Ah, the sweet nectar of familial acceptance 

however petty. Another uncle, a successful lawyer who, last 

Thanksgiving passed out in a puddle of his own vomit with alcohol 
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oidance- the last refuge for scoundrels or a great way to deal with 

diings. But whatever I take the low road awkwardly milling about and 
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un in jail in H If ? e ^ 3ge Wlth simi,ar opportunities but he’s ended 
p m jail and rehab with a ten-month-old baby. I inevitably review my 

years and draw comparisons, to conclude that even though by virtue of not 

7n’f rein h UP ** considered a suc cess, but it’s just by default I 

don t really have much to show for my brief time here, just a bunch of 

iZunnoe S h mC photoco P ied journalistic observations that wouldn’t 
amount to enough paper to wipe James Joyce’s ass. 


No real crushing, inescapable learning experiences, no great battles lost or 
won. If I died today of course, I’d regret never having sampled the hors 
d’ oeuvres platter of life, never having been a camie, manufactured 
methamphetamines, or gone Nazi-hunting in Slovenia. 1 could learn a lot 
from Eric, I think to myself. He really dove headfirst into something, even 
if it was drug addiction. Sure, I can write a zine tangentially claiming to 
be a distant ancestor of the whole punk thing, but look, I have all these 
goals: motivations, structure, and plans. Eric, my cousin, the real punk 
rocker: immoderate, hopeless, band broken up, down, out, w/ kid, etc. No 
subcultural career opportunities set ahead of him. My cynicism seems 
amateurish in comparison. Living in Mississippi with a child, no job and 
fresh out of rehab is to learn what it means to have no future. 

His baby’s mama, an innocent freckly girl of nineteen, tromps 
out of the woods with one of Eric’s old friends. They introduce 
themselves and then stand around smoking trying to look as world-weary 
and somber as possible. His friend Rick dutifully reports the 
reconnaissance on the decline of Eric’s old gang. A sordid account of 
arrests and imprisonment: DUI’s, stolen cars, pill addictions and the last 
great redneck recreation: fucking up golf courses. Rick concludes the 
story, attempting to be solemn but coming off secretly prideful in his 
epilogue, 

“Yeeaah man. I guess everyone’s fallen off.” He grins stupidly. 

Eric nods his head, grave, taking in the accounts one by one. Seems sad to 
hear the bad news about his friends but relieved that he wasn’t a part of it. 
Nothing but bad news here, I suggest, why don’t you get out of town for a 
little while? You know, move away after you’re finished with the AA 
meetings. He nods sagely saying, yeah it sounds good in theory, but 
really, where would I go? Where is there to run to? Drugs are everywhere. 
And sure, Laurel sucks, but the problem is with me. 
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B<lCk at the hotel, Eric and I have committed earlier to takino 
Shannon out to a movie. Oh, we’re so charitable, so generous, takine the 
retarded girl out for a movie, they coo. Shannon rolls her eyes and gives 
me a they think I can’t understand this shit” look and her beefy father 
threatens to tear me limb from limb should anything happen to her. I gulp. 

ready a little uncomfortable deflecting her immodest interfamilial sexual 
openness. The real tragedy is not the accident but that she is twenty-four 
years old and treated like a child. We jump in grandma's Oldsmobile and 
put on a tape, blazing a trail through Laurel’s desolate neighborhoods to 
ptck up Enc. He’s standing in front of his parent’s ranch-style house 
puffing on a cigarette under the pale yellow porch light. 

We blow through town, scattering dead leaves all down the 
sidewalks on our way to the movie theater. Eric points out the sights: 
there s the ghetto, where you buy drugs, of course. The Catholic hi oh 
school he got kicked of and the rehab center he got sent to, and the bland 
suburban neighborhood, oddly enough right around the corner. We park 
outside the derelict old wood-paneled mall; the kind that would have been 
bulldozed years ago elsewhere but here has managed to thrive. Teenage 
kids are tailgating in the parking lot, getting loaded before stumblino in to 
attempt to recapture their childhood Zeitgeist through the computer-^ 
animated version of The Polar Express The theatre is packed and 
distinctly segregated. During the scary parts the black girls in front 
scream themselves hoarse. Predictably, the disgruntled white people 
whisper “why are they so loud?” None of us want to see the movie really 
it s terrible. Not scary, bad acting, and computer-animated, the worst 
completely untenable. Really, the movies are just a dumb excuse, an' 
acceptable reason for us to spend time together. I can’t set foot inside a 
movie theatre without the sinking feeling that it’s the same material 
circumstance as Plato’s Allegory of the Cave. Turn down the lishts, raise 
the curtain! Give me soothing music in my marble-coated bathroom, 
white linens, menial tasks, a full belly, confusing relationships, an 
engrossing dedication to my work- anything! Anything to keep me 
distracted from the reality nightmare. If this is the world that we re bein« 
handing on a silver platter, what’s going on back over there behind the 
curtain? What horrors lurk deep below when you plumb the depths into 
the realm of the unseeable. On the path of social upheaval last nioht’s 
dinner is always the first thing to rise up. I’m hit by a wave of nausea, but 
politely refrain from spilling it all over my two new favorite cousins. I 
calmly cross my legs and let out an imperceptible hiccup of revulsion. We 
sit alone and silent together, facing forward and watching the flickerino 
pictures dart against the wall. 
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Home, again. Back at my sweet mother’s house, always willing to 
put me up. Carry on my wayward son, she says. 

I listen to Jawbreaker and she listens to Blood, Sweat, and Tears. We 
drink a beer. I tell her about my friend Andrew who just made seventy- 
five bucks an hour stripping at bachelorette parties. 

“Does he have a good body?” 

“I mean, yeah...” 

“Well, send him over this way! I’ll be his Mrs. Robinson for a while 
how about that?” she muses, laughing to herself over the idea. 

“MOM! Jesus, I’m losing my appetite” 

“What? I just want to get laid. He can be my gigolo” 

“MOM! That’s. . .1 just don’t want to hear about that. You deserve 
better than. . . .than a. . . gigolo ” 

“But I just told you that’s what I want. Do you think I can’t make up my 
own mind? Has it ever occurred to you that maybe I don’t want a 
relationship?” 

Back in town after another rapid-fire, over-stimulating cross-country 
jaunt I can’t stop on a dime so I plow right in. kicking up dust and gravel 
as 1 skid into home. These are not just any cookie-cutter neighborhoods 
these are my big empty suburban streets, signed and personalized through 
years of obsessive nightly walks. There’s plenty of room to reflect here, 
truly the perfect hiding place without having to go back to the land 
hermit-like a la Kerouac in Big Sur. Still losing my mind though, even 
without the din of the Pacific Ocean pounding outside to exacerbate the 
erosion. Pay attention to the yellow glow of the streetlights on the 
pompous front yard flora, the glossy white paintjobs on the mailboxes 
the prefabricated perfection. Walk the tracks again, anxiously trying to 
make the right decision. Through the dark, spooky woods to the twenty 
four hour Kinko’s across from the mall, where I can work in total solitude 
to a good radio station that plays Talking Heads and Kraftwerk. The late 
night Kinko’s guy, who always calls the cops on the teenagers in the 
parking lot nods to me now and doesn’t stop me from rooting through the 
lost and found bin. 



MemOTiw dw the landscape, my old high school right up the street, the 
bookstore dumpster where I used to get books and magazines with the 
° f K th u backyard graveyard where we kissed for the first 

complain ' Rm,^ ^ dlocrit ^ °- this inhuman sprawl, I used to 
complain. But even in the sameness, beneath all the familiar logos 

iversity and individuality endures. The strip mall coffee shop that is 
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,O03 p| . Th ' S 1S tbe future we ve inherited, like it or not. The Kerouacs 
and Plaths sit reading in Canbou Coffee, and future Malcolm X’s study 
history holed up in the back of a Barnes and Nobles. The Sam 
Mcpheeterses and Jello Biafras pop into Starbucks to pick up a copy of 

the back ofPaneraR advanta " e of the wireless internet. I sit in 

ihin k f ,r Bre3d ’ dnnk,ng free coffee ’ waiting for something for 
thing really in particular. Purgatoiy would be the harsh way of putting 
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